true that no two individuals are so identical that they
cannot be distinguished. No two Indians are so identical
in their culture-traits that the one cannot be distinguished
from the other. Nevertheless, it is said that the individuals
of a culture-group have so much of culture-pattern in
common that each represents all They are like grains
of wheat; each is a sample of the whole. Every Indian
has Indian culture and represents it; every American
has American culture and is like other Americans; and
every Baiga has Baiga culture and is a sample of it.

Seba Eldridge speaks of "the intimate relationship bet-
ween the individual and the group, one might also say,
their complete identity'1, and adds, "a group is nothing
more than its members related and co-operating in certain
ways, while the individual is made what he happens to be,
very largely, by the group relationships and activities into
which he enters* The individual makes the group, and the
group makes or remakes the individual".1 "In all phases
of life, the individual adapts himself to the social heritage
of the group into which he is born. The culture of that
group is the basis of his behaviour.... That explains why
the New York boy eats with his fork and not with chop-
sticks; why he reads the Bible and not the Koran; why he
speaks English and not Chinese; why he dances the Char-
leston and not the sun dances. So on, ad infinitum"?
"Thus, as individuals, we are born into a group, acquire its
civilization, kfarn how to respond to it, adjust ourselves to it,
and eventually reach the point where any opposite response
is accompanied by strong feeling. This applies to all social
groups. The individuals in each become conditioned to
their culture, just as in our own society we become condi-

1.   Davis and Barnes, INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY,
pp.604-5.

2.   Ibid. p.55L
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